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FOREWORD 


HE PUBLIC employment office can only attain its ultimate objectives 
ie equal consideration is given to the best interests of both the 

employer and the job seeker. It is fundamental, therefore, that 
placements be made upon a basis of ability to do the work; nor can an 
exception to this essential principle be made in the case of the applicant 
who possesses some physical or mental disability. In the long run, any 
other policy would prove detrimental to the best interests of the whole 
group of those seeking work. 

Employers are often reluctant to give consideration to physically 
disabled workers referred to them by placement officers. Such an 
attitude is undoubtedly the result of apprehension that the referral has 
been made on a basis of sympathy or other sentimental considerations. 
For this reason the employer who engages a handicapped person should 
be assured that the applicant has been selected solely on a basis of his 
ability to do the work. 

When the physical handicap is regarded in the same light as lack of 
particular skill or knowledge, the handicapped worker is referred only 
to employment in which his disability will prove no obstacle to successful 
performance. This is the point of view and the basis of selection that 
will bring’ ultimate satisfaction to the worker and to his employer. 
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Rehabilitation and Placement of the 
Physically Disabled 


By Joun A. Kratz, Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation Division, United States Office of Education 


HE ACT of Congress passed June 2, 

1920,’ established a national program 
for the vocational rehabilitation and place- 
ment of persons permanently disabled 
through accident or disease, or from con- 
genital causes. This act provided for a 
Federal-State service, which now includes 
45 States,? the District of Columbia, and the 
Territory of Hawaii. It was not intended, 
however, that the Federal Government 
should undertake the organization and im- 
mediate direction of the Service. It was 
merely to give its financial support to the 
work and to furnish advice and assistance 
to the States in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the project. 


The Objectives and What They Involve 


The major purpose of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service is to place physically 
handicapped persons in employment adapted 
to their physical and vocational capacities, 
their special aptitudes, and the environ- 
mental factors conditioning their lives. A 
disabled person’s rehabilitation involves an 
analysis of the personal, social, and voca- 
tional factors affecting his prospects for em- 
ployment; an appraisal of his physical 
capacities; his preparation for employment; 
his placement in employment; and finally, 
a follow-up service to ascertain his success 
from his own as well as his employer’s 


standpoint. 
The Method 


Due to variations in age, education, ex- 
perience, mental capacity, physical disability, 
and the wide range of desires and interests 


involved experience has demonstrated that 
disabled persons cannot be rehabilitated in 
groups. Vocational rehabilitation is con- 
ducted individually, according to the social 
case work method. At least five steps enter 
into the rehabilitation of every disabled per- 
son. (1) A survey and investigation is made 
to establish the suitability of the applicant 
for rehabilitation, and to determine the 
character and extent of the service to be 
rendered him. (2) By counsel and advice, 
an effort is made to direct his interest toward 
that vocation for which he appears to be 
best equipped. (3) As a result of these two 
steps, an occupational objective is agreed 
upon and a rehabilitation plan made, in the 
execution of which he is equipped for employ- 
ment. (4) He is placed in employment, after 
his retraining has been completed, and he has 
been fitted for his chosen vocation. (5) Or- 
ganized supervision of his progress is main- 
tained until it is reasonably certain that he 
has been satisfactorily and permanently 
placed. 


Rehabilitation a Fotnt Responsibility 


Rehabilitation workers agree that steps (2) 
guidance and (5) placement represent the high 
points of the rehabilitation process. They 
also believe that the choice of vocation for a 
disabled person must be the result of joint con- 
sideration of all phases of the situation by the 
client and the rehabilitation worker. The 
successful guidance and counsel of the dis- 
abled depends upon the intelligent interpre- 
tation of the case data secured by the worker. 
It is essential that the rehabilitation case 


' An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment (Public, No. 236, 66th Cong., and amendments). 
* The legislatures of 3 States (Delaware, Kansas, and Vermont) have not as yet accepted provisions of the act. 
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workers be familiar not only with job oppor- 
tunities within the range of disabled people, 
but also with the details of the various occu- 
pations for which disabled persons can be suc- 
cessfully trained. They also must be able to 
direct their conferences with disabled people 
in such a way that when a course of action has 
been determined, it is in fact a decision in 
which the person concerned has participated. 


Educating Employers 


The function of the rehabilitation agent is 
not confined to preparing the individual for 
work or to surveying the work opportunities 
in the community. Placement is, of course, 
the culmination of the preparation process, 
and the rehabilitation officer must attempt to 
secure job openings by convincing employers 
of the value of employing individuals who 
have been specially prepared for the work and 
by dispelling the illusion now prevalent that 
such placements are concessions to wards of 
the State. The cooperative relationships es- 
tablished by the rehabilitation departments 
with private agencies, organizations of em- 
ployers, employment managers, safety en- 
gineers, and others interested in employment 
matters have been of great help to them, not 
only in educating employers as to the fields 
of opportunity open to disabled people but 
also in making positions available for rehabili- 
tated persons. 


How Vocational Rehabilitation ts 
Accomplished 


While vocational rehabilitation is a special- 
ized process and must be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of each individual case, it is 
usually accomplished through one or some 
combination of the following methods: 

PHYSICAL RESTORATION.—Some disabled 
persons can be wholly or partly restored to 
normal physical condition by surgery, medi- 
cal treatment, or prosthesis. Naturally, such 
service should be procured for the disabled 
person prior to or during the retraining 
process. 


Traininc.—Another method of effecting 
vocational rehabilitation is through formal 
training. Frequently a man is skilled only in 
the work at which he was injured and to 
which he cannot return. In such cases re- 
training is necessary if he is to be made eco- 
nomically independent. The type of voca- 
tional training selected may be given in or- 
ganized schools, in commercial and industrial 
establishments, or by tutors, depending upon 
the type of work for which the applicant is to 
be prepared, his capacity for formal training, 
and the availability of training facilities in the 
community. 

PLACEMENT.—Another method of rehabili- 
tation is through suitable placement. In 
some cases, because of age, lack of education, 
limited experience, or personal factors, for- 
mal training is not desirable. In such a con- 
tingency the best method of rehabilitation is 
often direct placement in some job at which 
the physical disability will not prove to be a 
vocational handicap. Naturally, in these 
cases much preliminary investigation is neces- 
sary in order to make reasonably certain that 
the placement will be permanent and that the 
worker’s opportunities for promotions or 
other advancement in employment will be 
equal to those of unhandicapped workers. 


Existing Facilities Utilized 

It is a fundamental policy in the rehabili- 
tation program that a State rehabilitation 
department does not establish its own facilities 
for preparing its clients for employment. It 
uses existing facilities wherever found and 
however maintained, provided, of course, 
that they are ayencies of character and 
reputation and qualified to render satisfac- 
tory service. In the matter of physical res- 
toration, departments of public health, 
publicly supported hospitals, and clinics are 
used. The services rendered by these agen- 
cies are in many cases supplemented by 
private organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in special types of disabled persons, as 
those suffering from tuberculosis or cardiac 
diseases, and so forth. 
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Formal training for the clients of the re- 
habilitation departments is secured through 
public schools, colleges, and private trade 
and professional schools. In addition, much 
of the training of disabled persons is carried 
on in commercial and industrial establish- 
ments under improvised training arrange- 
ments organized and supervised by the 
rehabilitation departments. 

With respect to the placement of disabled 
persons who have already been prepared for 
employment, the State rehabilitation services 
secure the cooperation of the following 
agencies: Public employment offices, schools 
maintaining employment bureaus, and em- 
ployers in whose shops disabled persons have 
been trained for employment. However, 
much of the placement of the rehabilitated 
clients is done by the rehabilitation workers 
themselves. 


Cooperation with the Employment 
Service 


As was anticipated in the act creating it, 
the Federal-State employment offices are 
centers to which employment information 
and work opportunities of all kinds gravitate. 
The studies and investigations made by the 
employment service in its quest for openings 


and in the field of occupational classification 
can be of great assistance to the rehabilita- 
tion departments. Similarly, the techniques 
and methods worked out by the rehabilita- 
tion service in the readjustment of disabled 
persons can be adapted by the employment 
service to special cases among normal workers. 
The man who has lost his occupation through 
industrial changes or business conditions 
presents a problem to the employment serv- 
ice similar to that of the man who has lost 
a hand or a foot. 


Agreements with State Employment 
Services 


_ As a prerequisite to affiliation with the 
United States Employment Service, a State 
employment service must have concluded an 
agreement for cooperation with the rehabili- 
tation department in its State. Many types 
of agreements for cooperation have been 
worked out, each adapted to local conditions 
and dependent upon the degree to which the 
work of the two agencies could be correlated. 
It is hoped that improvements and develop- 
ments in these cooperative relations will 
result in a more efficient rehabilitation and 
placement service for the disabled workers of 
the country. 


Placement of the Handicapped 


By W. FRANK Persons, Director United States Employment Service 


T HAS frequently been suggested that the 

occupational needs of the physically or 

mentally handicapped are so different 
from the needs of those without such handi- 
caps that a special agency or office is neces- 
sary in order to provide them with effective 
placement facilities. We should all admit, 
no doubt, that a handicapped person needs 
individual consideration and careful place- 
ment in terms of his particular assets and 
liabilities. The United States Employment 


Service holds, however, that every worker, 
whether handicapped or not, is entitled to 
individualized placement assistance. This 
will enable him to render the greatest pos- 
sible service to his employer and to obtain 
the greatest possible satisfaction from his 
work. We believe that all placements should 
be based on a careful consideration of the 
abilities and disabilities of the individual 
worker and their relation to the specific 
requirements of the task to be done. 
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What Constitutes a Handtcap? 


When an employment office is organized 
to give this type of individualized assistance, 
the absence of an arm or foot is no greater 
obstacle to placement than the absence of 
skill in laying bricks, the absence of knowl- 
edge of organic chemistry, or lack of speed 
and accuracy in typing. In other words, 
we assume that each task requires a certain 
combination of occupational interests, apti- 
tudes, skills, and knowledge. The absence 
of one or more of the necessary character- 
istics in a worker may disqualify him for one 
particular job but not for another. We rec- 
ognize that there are occupations which de- 
mand that the worker have 2 feet and 2 arms 
in order to do his work successfully, but we 
also know that not all jobs require these 
physical characteristics. From our point of 
view, an artificial foot is less of a handicap 
to a stenographer than her inability to spell 
ordinary English words. Defective hearing 
is less of a handicap in many occupations 
than defective technical knowledge. The 
important task of the public employment 
office is to know exactly what qualifications 
are required on each job and to see to it that 
the worker referred to that job possesses them 
in the right combinations and proportions. 


Analyzing Fob Requtrements 


We admit that we do not know all the de- 
tailed requirements for each of the 15 or 20 
thousand different jobs in which workers are 
placed by the Service, but we are making an 
honest effort to learn what these require- 
ments are and to train our staff in the tech- 
niques of individual analysis and placement. 
With the aid of the National Research Coun- 
cil, the Social Science Research Council,the 
Spelman Fund, and other interested groups, 
the Division of Standards and Research of 
the United States Employment Service has 


developed an occupational research pro- 
gram which is now operating in a number of 
industrial centers throughout the country. 
Plans are under way for extending this re- 
search program more widely. One of the 
significant items being recorded in the study 
of each job is whether or not it can be han- 
dled by a physically handicapped person. 


Occupational Adjustment 


It is interesting to note that the possession 
of special qualifications making for success 
in one kind of work may actually be as much 
a handicap in another as defective vision or 
the absence of a leg. The expansive type of 
personality, for example, which enables a 
man to be effective as a traveling salesman 
and to meet prospective buyers easily is 
probably a serious handicap to workers 
engaged in certain types of routine clerical 
and research jobs. Similarly, a man who 
takes great delight in repairing or building 
complicated machines might be thoroughly 
unfitted for work requiring him to deal 
primarily with the varying moods and feel- 
ings of human beings. Regarded from this 
point of view it is clear that all of us are more 
or less handicapped so far as certain types 
of work are concerned. 


Individualized Placement 


Whether his handicap is the absence of 
special professional knowledge, lack of tech- 
nical skill, or some obvious physical defect, 
the United States Employment Service seeks 
to consider the individual in terms of his 
particular qualifications for specific jobs 
rather than as a member of an occupationally 
handicapped group. Since there are many 
occupations for which he does not possess 
the required qualifications, every applicant 
for work must be given individualized study 
for placement. 
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Employment of the Handicapped in 
New York City 


By Louise C. 


HE New York State Employment 

Service has a division for the handi- 
capped in its Brooklyn office and one in 
Manhattan at 124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street. To these offices are referred all 
physically or mentally handicapped people 
whose placement problems require special 
attention. However, only those applicants 
are served who are able to do regular work 
in competition with the nonhandicapped, 
but who have difficulty in securing employ- 
ment because of their disabilities. This 
includes those who have visible handicaps, 
such as crippled legs or arms, back dis- 
abilities, eye defects, and those who have 
nonvisible handicaps such as hernia, vari- 
cose veins, or arrested tuberculosis. Deaf 
mutes and the hard-of-hearing are also 
registered in these divisions. In addition, 
the divisions for the handicapped furnish 
special vocational direction to those with 
heart or lung conditions whose choice of 
employment requires extra supervision and 
whose working conditions must meet certain 
specifications. 


Some Vocational Direction 


Men, women, boys, and girls are accepted 
for placement in all occupations. Medical 
reports are required of all applicants; school 
records are secured for the young people. 
A special registration form is used, which 
calls for more information about the medical 
condition and work history of the applicant 
than is required on the regular State forms. 

Since many of those who apply have little 
conception of what work they can or should 
do, the interviewers must often give voca- 
tional advice and assistance. They refer 
some cases to the psychologist for examina- 
tion, while other applicants are sent to the 
State bureau of rehabilitation or a continua- 


ODENCRANTZ 


tion school for further training or guidance, 
or to a sheltered workshop for a try-out in 
some particular type of work. If it is found 
that the applicant is unemployable, he is 
referred to a social-service agency for other 
care. 


The Work in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Division for the Handi- 
capped was opened in July 1932. It has had 
financial assistance from several private 
organizations that believed this work should 
be carried on as an integral part of the State 
Employment Service rather than as a sep- 
arate agency. In its first 2 years it regis- 
tered 2,602 applicants, about a fourth of 
whom were women. It also registers dis- 
abled war veterans that are able to do ordi- 
nary work. 

The orthopedic group comprised 57 per- 
cent of the total; deaf mutes, 15 percent; 
cardiacs, 8 percent; eye disabilities, 6 per- 
cent; arrested tuberculosis, 3 percent; and 
speech defects, 3 percent. The remaining 
8 percent included the hard of hearing, those 
with chronic disabilities such as hernia and 
varicose veins, and those with psychiatric 
difficulties. As to the age of registrants, 53 
percent were under 30 and only 10 percent 
were over 50 years of age. 

During the past year the Brooklyn office 
made 445 placements in a large variety of 
occupations—in offices, stores, factories, ga- 
rages, hotels, hospitals, private homes, and 
so forth. Forty-seven percent of these place- 
ments were made in manufacturing and 
trades; 26 percent in commercial work; 18 
percent in hotels, restaurants, institutions, 
and private families; and 9 percent in 
mercantile work. 

Interviewers in the other departments of 
the Service are coming to realize that handi- 
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capped workers, when properly selected, can 
do their jobs as well as other workers. They 
frequently call upon the Handicapped Divi- 
sion for assistance in filling their orders. In 
the winter of 1933 the Division was able to 
place 244 men and women on C. W. A. work 
as laborers, clerks, investigators, draftsmen, 
librarians, and the like. 


A New Division in Manhattan 


In May 1934 a division for the handicapped 
was organized in the Manhattan office. 
Until that time the New York State Em- 
ployment Service referred its handicapped 
applicants to the Employment Center for 
the Handicapped, which had conducted a 
placement and vocational guidance service 
for the handicapped since 1927. The Em- 
ployment Center for the Handicapped has 
made available to the Division all its records, 
contacts with employers, and experience, 
and continues to cooperate with the State 
Employment Service by providing the serv- 
ices of a consultant and a psychologist for 
the two offices. 


Cooperation With Other Divisions 
The two divisions for the handicapped 


integrate their work with the work of the. 


Service as a whole by providing specialized 
information and service to the other divisions. 
Experiments that will culminate in even 
closer coordination are in progress. For 
example, interviewers that are trained in 
dealing with the handicapped are assigned 
to the regular divisions. Thus, a handi- 
capped person is enabled to apply for 


employment to the division that deals with 
the occupations for which his training and 
experience fit him. Before referring an ap- 
plicant to a particular opening, the inter- 
viewer explains the case to the employer 
and interprets the applicant’s possibilities to 
him. The interviewer for the handicapped 
does not restrict his activities to the group 
of employers with which he has made con- 
tacts but may solicit openings for specially 
qualified applicants from employers listed in 
the central file. This method of placing 
handicapped applicants gives other inter- 
viewers the opportunity to learn about the 
potentialities of the handicapped. They 
also are in a position to learn new techniques 
for interesting employers in handicapped 
workers. 


Complete Vocational Adjustment 
Sought 


These plans, experimental as they are, 
indicate how important it is for supervisors 
of the other divisions to become familiar 
with the requirements of placement work 
for the handicapped so that they may be 
available for consultation and advice on 
difficult cases. Placement work for the 
handicapped necessitates a case-work ap- 
proach. Each individual requires special 
study, with emphasis on training and other 
adjustments. Although securing employ- 
ment is the primary objective, work with 
the handicapped must be approached from 
the wider point of view of vocational 
adjustment. 


Placing Chicago’s Handicapped 


By James BrusH Hamuin, Manager, Service to 


HE SPECIAL difficulties that physically dis- 
"Tania persons encounter in securing em- 
ployment led certain social agencies in Chi- 
cago to make a concerted effort to assist 
them. In 1929, the Chicago Heart Asso- 
ciation, the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, 
and the Jewish Social Service Bureau con- 


the Handicapped, Illinois State Employment Service 


tributed financial support to the Central 
Placement Bureau for Handicapped Work- 
ers, which was set up under the guidance of 
an advisory committee. 

During its first 4 years the bureau was on 
a rather precarious financial basis. The 
work to be done called for an increase in 
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staff and a general expansion. Money was 
secured by the advisory committee from 
private individuals, from industry, the com- 
munity fund, and the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission. Often these grants came 
at the eleventh hour of a financial crisis as the 
result of a prodigious last-minute drive on 
the part of the committee. 

At the present time the bureau (now known 
as the Division for Handicapped Workers) 
is entirely under the wing of the Illinois 
State Employment Service. The security 
of civil-service appointments held by the 
staff promises increased and more efficient 
service, not only in Chicago but in the entire 
State of [linois. 


Special Placement Efforts 


The cases handled by the Division for 
Handicapped Workers are those in which 
the applicant’s disability does not hinder 
his work. The fact that industry will not 
accept the services of these people without 
some inducement makes special placement 
efforts necessary. Where the disabilities are 
more occupational than general, an effort 
is made to guide the applicant into an occu- 
pation which he can handle. Much has 
been accomplished in this direction with the 
cooperation of the Division of Rehabilitation 
and by the use of training facilities offered 
by sheltered workshops. Through the good 
offices of the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 


mission and the county hospital, a work- 
relief occupational-therapy project has been 
set up at Goodwill Industries. 

All these agencies have been very helpful 
but during the last few years they have been 
so hampered by lack of funds that they are 
unable to meet all the demands made upon 
them. 

Applicants placed have been followed up 
in as many cases as possible, particularly 
where some post-placement service seemed 
desirable; but the increase in the number of 
applicants has made any consistent program 
of follow-up difficult. Plans for extending 
this phase of the work are now being con- 
sidered. 

Employer contacts have, in general, been 
very satisfactory. Work orders have been 
received from 149 different individuals and 
firms since January 1, 1935, and most of 
these have used the service more than once. 
Applicants have been placed in professional 
work, the skilled trades, domestic service, 
office work, factory work, and _ unskilled 
occupations. There are qualified applicants 
registered who can fill almost any type of 
position. 

The story of service rendered can be told 
briefly in a chart of the first 5 years’ activities. 
The increased activity during 1934 was made 
possible by the addition to the staff of several 
handicapped project workers with previous 
experience in employment work. 

















1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 Total 
NE wncsta' dienes Hina aed tas enon 6,852 | 2,300; 1,016} 1,023 984 | 12,175 
ea ee 1,624 | 1,948 659 (*) (') 24, 231 
Total number dealt with................... 8,476 | 4,248 | 1,675 (‘) hae Pate 
Pet MECN Serer stoipseces creed <a wustn es Pee 25, 469 | 12,130 | 7,645 8, 271 8,975 62, 490 
Cram ci Bi be NE ea 4,963 | 4,842 | 1,937 1, 044 759 | 13,545 
tN yo kre oie Ss BUSS EN RI eae 4,606 | 4,956 14,9734 1,120 898 13, 563 
I I oi oa. 6 ves seeded vin gees 3,933 | 4,497 1, 594 741 584 | 11,349 
Private employment... . 0... ce cecsccces 838 458 402 741 584 3, 023 
| A ne es oh a ae 2, 751 4,037 | 1,072 i Sree 7, 860 
Sheltered work. ............0cccccecees 60 2 120 (‘) (‘) 182 
RES Wc es awh cS he aa Walewies ae be BORO SNS 3 ss SEA He cb Sb a ed cnevles 284 
POMS Wd iG 43> vas leche ieee 1,806 | 1,312} 1,843 | 1,357 997 7, 315 
Ry shee beri +s pied 8, 201 4,235 | 5,504 | 4,230] 1,949] 22,119 
RUE WP SINE o> 9.5 os can pancaenseennes 2, 898 5,091 1, 992 3, 408 2, 404 15, 793 

















1 No figures. 
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Secondary Activities 


The secondary functions of the Chicago 
Service for the Handicapped, although nu- 
merous, are not so easily measured and tabu- 
lated. Several surveys of community needs 
have been conducted. One of these, growing 
out of a study made by the Medical Service 
of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 
although it was not completed, gave definite 
indications that (1) the problem of the handi- 
capped was much more extensive than had 
been believed and (2) that the problem was 
by no means unmitigable. 

Medical examinations were given by the 
relief commission to all persons applying for 
work relief. The applicants were divided 
into four classes according to their ability to 
work. These were as follows: 

Class A. Physically fit. 

Class B. Slight limitations. 

Class C. Considerable limitations, defi- 
nite handicaps. 

Class D. Unemployables. 


Of the first 75,336 relief clients examined, 
48 percent fell in class A, 32.03 percent in 
class B, 18.646 percent in class C, and 1.324 
percent in class D. The Division of Handi- 
capped Workers gave these people more in- 
tensive reinterviews, and they found that 
physical rehabilitation was possible in a large 
number of cases. Of the first 770 cases re- 
viewed, 41 were in class D. It was deter- 
mined that all but 8 of these could be reha- 
bilitated easily into classes C, B, or A. How- 
ever, when all the facts had been obtained, 
it was evident that 45,000 employable relief 
clients in the metropolitan area of Chicago 
needed specialized attention. 

In the course of the work it also became 
obvious that what was true of Chicago was 
also true elsewhere in the State. An expan- 
sion of the Service has been proposed to in- 
clude handicapped workers in smaller indus- 
trial centers by the delegation of interviewers 
to such localities on a full- or part-time basis, in 
accordance with the needs of the community. 


Raising Standards of Household 
Employment 


By Dorotny P. WELLS, Executive Secretary, National Commission of Household Employment 


“When women say to me, ‘I can’t keep a maid’, I always feel there must be trouble on both sides.” —Mrs. Roosevelt 


MPLOYMENT workers do not need to be 
E told that the demand for competent 
household employees far exceeds the supply. 
Nor do they need to be told the reason why. 
They know only too well that dissatisfaction 
and restlessness prevail among domestic 
workers, and that many girls and women 
enter household employment only when no 
other work is available. The hours of work 


are often long and unregulated by law or 
custom; and the time away from work is 
limited and uncertain, leaving the worker 
little opportunity for her own _ outside 
activities. Her duties are seldom explicitly 
defined; and when they are, the definitions 
are often not adhered to. Workers do not 


have the protection of compensation in case 
of accidents. Furthermore, to many, a social 
stigma attaches to all domestic service. 
Because of these conditions, which exist in 
so many homes, the employer who tries to 
maintain good standards finds it difficult to 
secure proficient workers. 


The National Committee on Household 
Employment 

For a number of years scattered individuals 
and various national and local organizations 
have been much concerned about the 
problems presented by household employ- 
ment. United States Government agencies 
such as the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of 
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Home Economics, and the Office of Educa- 
tion have made valuable studies and reports 
on this subject. The National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union in Boston, the National 
Urban League, the Philadelphia Council on 
Household Occupations, and similar groups 
have been active in furthering this movement. 
In 1928 the National Committee on House- 
hold Employment, made up of employers, 
employees, and representatives from Govern- 
ment agencies as well as from private, social 
service, and educational organizations, was 
formed. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
honorary chairman and Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, of Teachers College, acting chair- 
man. On its executive committee are Miss 
Mary Anderson, Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; Miss Hilde- 
garde Kneeland, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick, United States 
Office of Education; Miss Hazel Kyrk, 
University of Chicago; Mr. T. Arnold Hill, 
National Urban League; Mrs. Jacob Billi- 
kopf, Philadelphia Council on Household 
Occupations; Miss Helen P. McCormick, 
Brooklyn Catholic Big Sisters, and others. 


Proposals for a Voluntary Agreement 


The National Committee on Household 
Employment acts as a clearing house for in- 
formation about activities and. methods of 
improving conditions and relations in this 
occupation. During the past 2 years the 
committee has drawn up and promoted Pro- 
posals for a Voluntary Agreement between 
Employer and Employee,! and accompanying 
suggestions for their use. They recommend 
that councils be formed in local communities 
representing employers, employees, public 
employment offices, the Y. W. C. A., the 
League of Women Voters, the College Club, 
the Catholic Big Sisters, and other organiza- 
tions. Such councils are urged to study local 
conditions; to draw up minimum standards, 


and to promote these standards through talks 
and discussions before women’s clubs, civic 
groups, church groups, as well as through 
newspapers and magazines. 

The proposals for voluntary agreements 
cover the following points: (2) A minimum 
wage for both full- and part-time work; (5) 
a week of 60 hours or less, with established 
“hours on call’’, either payment or extra 
time off for overtime work, and specified free 
period equivalent to 2 half-days or 1 full day 
a week; (c) provision for a week’s vacation 
after a year of continuous service; (d) suitable 
living conditions for workers “living in’’; 
and (e) a contract covering duties to be 
performed. 


The Employment Service and House- 
hold Employment Standards 


No one agericy alone can solve this complex 
problem in standard raising. Employers, em- 
ployees, employment services, and organiza- 
tions working with household employees in 
their leisure time, all have contributions to 
make embodying their own particular points 
of view. The beginnings made are encourag- 
ing. In a number of cases an important part 
has been played by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. For instance, the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service, cooper- 
ating with the Junior Employment Service, 
the Board of Education, and the Philadelphia 
Council on Household Occupations, is spon- 
soring a training school for domestic workers 
set up under the authority of the Philadelphia 
County Emergency Education Committee. 
The acuteness of the household employment 
problem as shown by this experiment, has 
been presented to several women’s groups 
and they have been urged to support the 
work and help in finding solutions. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., the Junior Placement 
Division of the State Department of Labor 
and the Industrial Department of the Y. W. 
C. A., which, nationally and locally, is taking 
an active part in promoting projects to guide 


1A few copies of these are available and may be secured by writing directly to the National Committee 


on Household Employment, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
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public opinion on the subject, directed a train- 
ing program for household employees and an 
employers’ discussion group. The employers’ 
committee drew up standards of placement 
in the form of recommendations, which the 
employment counselor sent to all employers 
with whom the trainees were placed. The 
standards were also discussed by the counsclor 
with the employer over the telephone. Care- 
ful follow-up of the employer and employee 
was part of the program. 


Questionnaires an Atd to Placement 


Questionnaires asking for detailed informa- 
tion about the jobs to be filled and the kind 
of workers desired are sent to employers of 
houseworkers by the Brooklyn office of the 
New York State Employment Service. These 
are mailed to them on the day they place 
their orders, and the immediate return of the 
completed questionnaires is urged. The 
questions are inclusive and cover the duties 
expected, the size and type of home, the 
number and ages of the members of the 
family, hours of work, daily or weekly, 
whether or not an inexperienced worker will 
be considered, and so on. Such a method 
not only leads to good placement but makes 
the household employer, often for the first 
time, analyze what she expects from her 
employee. At least, articles on household 
employment, newspaper comments, and 
reports of studies will be read a little more 
intelligently and thoughtfully as a result of 
filling out this questionnaire. 


Other Activities 


The National Committee has distributed 
three bulletins, reporting briefly the projects 
being promoted toward better standards in 
household employment. One bulletin covers 
training programs for household employees; 
another consists of excerpts from the article, 
The Social, Economic, and Legal Conditions 
of Domestic Service, by Dr. Erna Magnus, 
published in the International Labour Re- 
view of August and September 1934. 


The National Committee, as well as other 
groups, is interested in what can be done 
to improve conditions through legislation. 
Wisconsin is the only State where these 
workers come under the minimum-wage law. 

In some places local committees of inter- 
ested people have held panel discussions. 
The panels have included employers, em- 
ployees, employment interviewers, and social 
workers. They have analyzed the problems 
from their various points of view and have 
discussed possible solutions; what might be 
accomplished through legislation, whether or 
not standards can be enforced by employ- 
ment offices or trade unions, and ways of 
promoting enlightened public opinion. 

Studies of local conditions have been made 
from questionnaires filled out by employers 
and employees. The Connecticut State De- 
partment of Labor has just finished such a 
survey. 

Placement standards drawn up by a number 
of nonprofit-making employment offices have 
been sent to employers as recommendations. 

Aiming to reach the uninformed household 
employer, a committee in a midwestern city 
ran a series of open letters by prominent 
women in the Sunday newspapers. These 
were intended to stimulate thought about 
standards in household employment and 
were written in a friendly, personal, and yet 
authoritative style. 


An Invitation to the Employment 
Service 


The United States Employment Service 
has an increasingly important part to take 
in the movement for making more general 
the conditions now prevalent in the better 
managed homes. Its trained personnel can 
do much to develop better techniques for 
placement, to assist in working out training 
programs and in placing the trainees, and to 
cooperate with all efforts aimed at improving 
conditions in this “industry.” 
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The New York State Employment 


Service Meets 


ESPITE recent flood conditions in upper 

New York State, which in some cases 
actually made access to the employment 
offices impossible, managers stuck to their 
posts recruiting emergency workers, and 
proved of wide assistance to local com- 
munities throughout the State. 


Atd Furntshed to the Ratlroads 


Emergency calls for men from railroad 
officials throughout the State were promptly 
filled. 

In Elmira the local office of the State 
employment service received a rush emer- 
gency order from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at 1:30 p. m. for 100 laborers equipped with 
rubber boots to leave at 3 o’clock on a work 
train. The office tried to broadcast the 
order, but the line to the broadcasting station 
transmitter was out of order: However, the 
State service, with the cooperation of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the City Welfare Depart- 
ment, the Salvation Army, the Neighbor- 
hood House, and the Federal Transient 
Bureau, was able to recruit the required 100 
men within the short time permitted. 

In Ithaca, where the broadcasting station 
was still able to operate, the local State 


an Emergency 


employment office recruited 150 men on an 
emergency call from the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad in a short time. 


Under Emergency Condttions 


William H. Lange, director of the New 
York State Employment Service, reported 
that all the offices in the flood area kept in 
close communication with each other and 
facilitated the rapid mobilization of workers 
at points where they were needed, using 
trucks or the railroads wherever transit was 
possible. Mr. Lange said: ‘The emergency 
conditions created by the flood demonstrated 
in a highly dramatic way the usefulness 
and effectiveness of the public employment 
service in the stricken areas.” 


Service Commended by Home Owners 


Many home owners and other individuals 
who had never used, or in some cases never 
heard of, the State employment service 
before the flood have been commending local 
offices for the type of worker sent to help 
them clean their houses, dispose of mud, 
dig out cellars, grade torn-up lawns, repair 
automobiles and radios, and do other 
necessary reconstruction work. 


A Unique Training Device 


The manager and staff of the Baltimore office of the National Reemployment Service 


have worked out a unique training device on the principle of the public-address system. 
A microphone is lodged in the telephone on the interviewers’ desks and the manager, by 
using a pair of earphones, can “listen in’ unobserved by either party to the interview. 
The applicant is unaware of what is going on because the appliance is entirely concealed 
by the telephone. The interviewer knows that some of his conversations are being ob- 
served, but cannot tell exactly when this is taking place. 

On the basis of what he hears, the manager is in a position to make concrete suggestions 
for the improvement of individual interviewing techniques. Certain defects in method that 
could be detected in no other way stand out plainly in the verbatim stenographic reports 
that this device makes possible. The staff looks upon the instrument as a valuable aid to 


training and are cooperating in perfecting it so that it may be used more widely than it has 
been in the past. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Back To Work, The Story of the P. W. A., 
by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior and Administrator of Public 
Works, published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1935 


The Secretary of the Interior here relates 
the first story of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. He describes its beginnings amid 
doubt and confusion, its growth through 
trial and error, its successes, and something 
of its future. Those who have been cogs in 
the great P. W. A. machine will be decidedly 
interested in the anecdotes and personal 
references so liberally scattered throughout 
the narrative. 

There were hundreds of thousands of 
skilled artisans idle; warehouses were bulg- 
ing with building materials, while millions 
lived in crowded slums; millions more 
existed in rural isolation because good roads 
were lacking. The author points out that 
the P. W. A. was not the entire answer to the 
challenge which these conditions presented, 
but it was an important part of the recovery 
program. Two years after its inauguration 
we find few sections of the country without 


visible evidence of its activities; and a sub-~ 


stantial percentage of those out of work 
during that period have found some employ- 
ment on the P. W. A. projects, the book 
reveals. 

However, Mr. Ickes states that diffusion of 
authority among Federal, State, and munici- 
pal Governments, and the conglomeration 
of statutory requirements for issuing bonds 
and enacting enabling legislation makes one 
wonder that progress on the program could 
have been as rapid as it was. 

Mr. Ickes believes that preparedness for a 
period of depression is at least as important 
as preparedness for war. This preparedness 
should be of a double nature; financial and 
technical, he contends. In order to perform 
the functions necessary to maintain national 
purchasing power and employment, the 
Federal Government must throw its resources 
into the breach. For quick efficient opera- 
tion an immense amount of ground work is 


necessary; Mr. Ickes finds that this is the 
significant lesson learned through the experi- 
ence of the P. W. A. 

—Ra.pH MErIma. 
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THE Pusiic EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN THE 
STATE OF New York: Their Organiza- 
tion, Operation, and Relationship to 
Relief Administration, submitted to Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman, May 4, 1935, by 
the Governor’s Commission on Unem- 


ployment Relief. 


A group of impartial public-spirited citi- 
zens, appointed by the Governor of New 
York, with the assistance of Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc., an organization 
which has conducted surveys of the em- 
ployment exchanges in a number of 
European countries, attempted to evaluate 
objectively the workings of the New York 
State Employment Service and the National 
Reemployment Service in New York. They 
submitted to the Governor, at his request, an 
18-point list of recommendations. These 
suggestions pertain to general organization; 
financing; office organization and procedure; 
and personnel training, rating, and salary 
schedules. 

The commission’s statement of what it con- 
siders to be the objectives of a State employ- 
ment service linked with the United States 
Employment Service follows: 

1. Reduce the actual amount of unemployment by 
decreasing periods of waiting between jobs, and by 
filling marginal vacancies. 

2. Aid materially in the development of a satis- 
factory public-works and works-relief program 
through assistance in the selection of workers on the 
basis of occupational fitness. 

3. Increase the efficiency of labor by the careful 
selection of employees and by offering employers a 
wider choice of labor than they would otherwise 
obtain. 

4. Link together the supply and demand over the 
whole country so as to increase the fluidity of labor. 

5. Prevent the aimless wandering of the unem- 
ployed in search of jobs by directing them to locali- 
ties where there are opportunities for employment. 

6. Provide an authentic source of labor statistics. 
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Operations of the United States Employment Service 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1935 


URING the 12 months from July 1, 1934, 
D through June 30, 1935, offices of the 
United States Employment Service regis- 
tered and classified 4,115,779 applicants and 
made 2,781,375 verified placements in gain- 
ful employment, according to preliminary 
reports. The new applications and those 
already on file bring the aggregate number 
of individual registrations to a total of 
16,750,753. Of this number, 6,720,423 reg- 
istrations were in the active file on June 30, 
1935. Registrations for men represented 85.8 
percent of this total and those for women 
14.2 percent. On June 30, 1934, 1 year 
earlier, the active file contained 7,627,375 
applications for work. 

Preliminary tabulated reports indicate that 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, 
approximately 1,500,000 placements were 


made in employment on public-works proj- 
ects, 1,111,000 in private industry, and 
170,000 in governmental service, the latter 
including supervisory positions on relief proj- 
ects. The tabulations upon which these esti- 
mates were based cover 10 months of the 
fiscal year. Complete final reports will be 
available at a later date. 

During the preceding year, ended June 30, 
1934, placements were classified as follows: 
4,123,925 in C. W. A., 1,403,358 in public 
works, 118,367 in governmental service, and 
1,305,873 in private employment. The re- 
duction in the number of placements made 
during the second operating year resulted 
largely from the cessation of C. W. A. activi- 
ties and in some degree from the reduction 
in size of the operating organization of the 
Service following the end of that program. 
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The placement of 369,031 war veterans is 
indicated for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1935, and the applications of 232,183 vet- 
erans were received. On June 30, 1935, 
443,372 veterans were actively seeking jobs 
through the Employment Service. In the 
previous year 853,852 veterans were placed, 
including those placed on C. W. A. projects, 


and a total of 1,029,173 new applications 
were received. 

The accompanying charts show monthly 
totals of new applications, placements, and 
active file for the United States Employment 
Service and indicate the separate totals for 
the affiliated State Employment and Na- 
tional Reemployment Services. 
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